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A number of specific hypotheses about correlates of hypnotizability were tested. 
A sample of 25 Ss representative of the investigators’ special volunteer popula- 
tion was drawn. The criterion of hypnotizability used was the maximum 
hypnotic depth achieved in as many intensive hypnotic training sessions as 
E needed in order to feel confident that a stable plateau in the S’s performance 
had been reached. Findings confirmed the hypotheses that hypnotizability 
could be predicted from a general propensity for unusual subjective hypnotic- 
like experiences, from attitudes and motivational factors specifically relating 
to hypnosis, and from postural sway, heat illusion, and vividness of mental 
imagery. In addition, with few exceptions the hypothesis was supported that 
there would be only negligible relationships between hypnotizability and 
measures of personality. Defining hypnotizability as a plateau performance 


rather than as some briefer estimate was shown to be cogent. 


Over the years, in the process of training 
large numbers of volunteer subjects for par- 
ticipation in hypnosis research, the writers 
have developed clinical impressions or in- 
formal hypotheses about psychological in- 
dices which might predict hypnotizability. 
The present investigation was designed to 
test these impressionistic hypotheses. While 
in intent a hypothesis-testing experiment, the 
study has been developed in psychometric 
form. This procedure was used because the 
hypotheses under test refer to correlates of 
hypnotizability and because coefficients of 
correlation are often descriptively useful as 
rough guides for further evaluations. 

In order to test the hypotheses appropri- 
ately it was felt essential to reproduce as 
accurately as possible the original conditions 


1A condensation of this report was presented at 
the Annual Convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, August 30, 1963, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, The study was carried out while the 
writers were affiliated with Harvard Medical School, 
Massachusetts Mental Health Center. The work was 
supported in part by Contract AF 49 (638)-728 and 
Grant AF-AFOSR-88-66 from the Air Force Office 
of Scientific Research. 

2We wish to thank our co-workers, F. J. Evans, 
L. A. Gustafson, and Emily C. Orne for their helpful 
comments, Appreciation in this regard is also due 
to E. A. Cogen and U. Neisser. Statistical work was 
done in part at the Computation Center, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 
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under which the impressions had been 
evolved, In methodological terms this require- 
ment meant that two key features had to be 
included in the experimental design: the 
sample drawn had to be representative of the 
investigators’ special population of volunteer 
subjects and the criterion of hypnotizability 
used in the study had to be equivalent to 
what the investigators have meant opera- 
tionally by the term hypnotizability in their 
everyday usage, 


IMPRESSIONIST HYPOTHESES 


It has been the impression of the writers 
that hypnotizability is correlated with only 
two general types of psychological variables: 
with attributes bearing a close relationship 
to actual hypnotic performance, and with atti- 
tudes which are highly specific to hypnosis 
and to the hypnotic situation, such as atti- 
tudes toward entering hypnosis under the 
investigators’ given laboratory conditions. 
Examples of attributes felt to be predictive 
are work samples taken in the waking state 
of mild hypnotic effects—specifically in this 
regard, the Heat Illusion and Postural Sway 
tests. Another is the propensity for unusual 
subjective experiences as measured by life- 
history reports of naturally occurring hyp- 
notic-like experiences, 
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Beyond these few indices it is the impres- 
sion of the writers that hypnotizability does 
not correlate with any of the common dimen- 
sions of personality measurement such as 
hysteria, submissiveness, neuroticism, extra- 
version, social adjustment, impunitiveness, 
acquiescence tendency, intelligence, sex, and 
so forth. It is hypothesized that correlations 
sometimes reported between hypnotizability 
and these various types of measures are a 
function of inadequate criteria of hypno- 
tizability, selective personal appeals of dif- 
ferent hypnotists, and other situation-specific 
factors. 

For example, a professor of psychology 
might consistently find a positive correlation 
between intelligence and hypnotizability in 
his research samples, This consistent correla- 
tion may occur, however, only because this 
particular investigator’s prestige and personal 
manner selectively appeals more to his 
brighter subjects and tends to evoke greater 
resistance and hostility in his less bright 
subjects, 

Another investigator might discover a 
correlation between neuroticism and hypno- 
tizability but only because he expected to 
discover this correlation. Under the generic 
concept of demand characteristics Orne has 
shown that the hypnotist’s expectations and 
the subjects’ perceptions of these expectations 
will subtly alter all hypnotic behavior (Orne, 
1959, 1962a, 1962b). Rosenthal’s (1963) 
studies of outcome expectations of the ex- 
perimenter have demonstrated the potency 
of these variables in several areas. It is 
plausible that the investigators’ initial hy- 
potheses are communicated to the subject 
and in association with situational influences 
elicit data confirming the investigators’ pre- 
dictions, For example, since the present in- 
vestigators expected a correlation between 
propensity for naturally occurring hypnotic- 
like experiences and hypnotizability it is 
plausible that subtle cues in their behavior 
may unintentionally have contributed to the 
resulting correlation. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 


The problem of determining correlates of 
hypnotizability first received serious theo- 


retical attention during the celebrated Nancy- 
Salpétriére controversy of the 1880s. Charcot’s 
(1882) neurological methodology led him mis- 
takenly to believe that only persons con- 
stitutionally predisposed to hysteria could be 
hypnotized. To Charcot hypnotizability was 
associated with a specific pathological proc- 
ess. A much less restrictive viewpoint was 
adopted by Bernheim (1884). Marshaling the 
broad clinical experience of practitioners in 
the Nancy tradition Bernheim replied that all 
individuals had the capacity to manifest some 
degree of suggestibility under appropriate 
circumstances. To Bernheim hypnotizability 
was a normal and universal potentiality. Dif- 
ferences in responsiveness—impressionability 
he called it—were due to subtle resistances 
and varied habit patterns toward authority 
rather than to a lack of the underlying ca- 
pacity to respond. The hypotheses advanced 
in this report are closely congruent with 
Bernheim’s viewpoint. 

In the early 1930s correlates of hypnotiza- 
bility became a matter for empirical study 
rather than polemics as academic psycholo- 
gists developed standardized scales for mea- 
suring hypnotic performance. The psychologi- 
cal testing movement was well developed and 
quantitative methods for expressing relation- 
ships were in general use. 

Although seemingly promising at first, this 
line of psychometric inquiry after 35 years 
and over 50 studies is primarily a history of 
disappointments. Published findings are either 
initially negative or fail to be supported in 
further work. Because the findings have 
been conflicting, and because procedures of 
sampling and determinations of hypnotizabil- 
ity have been highly divergent and ambigu- 
ous, there appears no satisfactory method 
for drawing meaningful conclusions. It was 
against this background of empirical con- 
fusion that the investigators turned instead 
to their own impressions and laboratory con- 
ditions. For detailed reviews of the literature 
on correlates of hypnotizability see Barber 
(1964), Deckert and West (1963), and 
Weitzenhoffer (1953). The separate studies 
are discussed later in this report as relevant 
to the classification of tests used in this 
investigation, 
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SAMPLING PROCEDURE 


The selection procedure was designed to 
produce a sample representative of the in- 
vestigators’ special population of volunteer 
subjects. This special population is composed 
mostly of college student subjects who al- 
ready have had considerable exposure to hyp- 
notic training, About half of the individuals 
in this population are, moreover, at the two 
extreme ends of the continuum of hypnotic 
responsiveness—that is, the distribution is 
rectangular rather than Gaussian. This ab- 
normal distribution is produced because the 
majority of experiments on hypnosis in the 
laboratory require the use both of many 
highly responsive and unresponsive subjects. 
In other words, in the process of continually 
developing the volunteer subjects pool the 
investigators had strongly tended to expend 
their primary effort in locating as many indi- 
viduals as possible at the two extremes of 
hypnotic responsiveness, 


Subjects 


The sample was composed of 25 students from 
universities in the Boston area. The subjects were 
individuals interested in hypnotic experimentation, 
willing to participate in a lengthy series of psycho- 
logical testing with only token monetary payment. 
The subjects were obtained on a random basis from 
the available pool. In the years prior to the experi- 
ment, many hundreds of subjects had passed through 
the laboratory with variable amounts of hypnotic 
training and experimental participation. Thus, most 
of the individuals selected for inclusion in this study 
had already received extensive hypnotic training 
prior to the experiment; as a result some subjects 
were able to enter deep hypnosis early while others 
were unresponsive to hypnosis in repeated hypnotic 
training sessions. Only 6 of the 25 subjects selected 
had had no prior exposure to hypnotic training. 
The inclusion of these few inexperienced subjects in 
the sample was intended to reflect the fact that at 
the time of the study about a fourth of the labora- 
tory’s training sessions were devoted to initial 
hypnotic screenings, 


THE CRITERION OF HYPNOTIZABILITY 


The criterion of hypnotizability used in 
this study was equivalent to what the investi- 
gators have meant operationally by the term 
hypnotizability in their everyday usage. In 
most studies hypnotizability has been defined 
in terms of a single score on a limited test 


of hypnotic performance. The assumption 
made is that relative ratings of the subjects’ 
performance would not be greatly altered by 
additional hypnotic training. In the present 
study, however, a subject’s hypnotizability 
was defined as the maximum hypnotic depth 
achieved in as many intensive hypnotic train- 
ing sessions as the experimenter needed in 
order to feel confident that a stable plateau in 
the subject’s hypnotic performance had been 
reached. The controversy regarding “uni- 
versal” hypnotizability remains unresolved; 
that is, whether or not with unlimited time 
and ingenuity everyone eventually could be 
profoundly hypnotized. Nevertheless all em- 
pirical workers agree that if apparently co- 
operative subjects are given skillful and in- 
tensive training, that most subjects most of 
the time rapidly reach a plateau in hypnotic 
performance after which no appreciable im- 
provement occurs regardless of the hypnotist, 
the methods used, or the amount of further 
training. 

Defining a subject’s hypnotizability as his 
stable plateau in hypnotic performance means 
that two diagnostic estimates are necessary: 
a performance rating is needed of the actual 
maximum hypnotic depth which the subject 
achieves in a given session, and a judgment 
is needed indicating that the subject’s hyp- 
notic performance would be very unlikely to 
improve with additional training. 


Procedure 


In these hypnotic training sessions the examiner 
was allowed freedom to utilize any techniques which 
seemed appropriate and to explore clinically any 
issues which might then help maximize performance. 
All hypnotic sessions were administered by one of 
the investigators (MTO). To secure estimates of 
interjudge reliability another of the investigators 
(RES) observed all of the sessions through a one- 
way mirror with audio arrangements. 

Both the experimenter and the observer inde- 
pendently rated the maximum depth achieved. These 
ratings were clinical diagnoses by experienced hypno- 
tists based upon both objective hypnotic behavior 
and the subjects’ report. For each of the subjects the 
experimenter eventually made the judgment that 
further improvement in hypnotic performance was 
highly unlikely. Performances in these final training 
sessions were classified into four categories: less than 
light, light, medium, and deep. For all inferential 
purposes these four categories are consistent with 
the understandings of these terms in common usage 
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and descriptively correspond to the major divisions 
of the Davis-Husband scale (Davis & Husband, 
1931). The two sets of final performance ratings 
were almost identical (r= .96) with virtually no 
mean difference. They were averaged to form a single 
criterion measure of hypnotizability. 

Tabulations of the subjects classified into each of 
the four categories of hypnotizability are presented 
in Table 1. An approximately equal percentage of 
subjects fell into each of the four categories so that 
the distribution is roughly rectangular. This distribu- 
tion is mot characteristic of the general population 
but rather represents the special sampling procedures 
of our laboratory. 


SPECIFIC PREDICTIONS 


The psychological tests included in the 
present investigation are classified below into 
five groups. The hypotheses tested are pre- 
sented as specific predictions, The tests are 
described in more detail in the section on 
Description of Tests. 

I. Proneness for unusual subjective hyp- 
notic-like experiences, This group refers to the 
subjects’ propensity to experience hypnotic- 
like experiences where external reality is not 
the major determinant of subjective reality. 
This concept was measured by a set of Per- 
sonal Experiences Questionnaires. It was pre- 
dicted that these tests would correlate posi- 
tively with the criterion of hypnotizability. 

II, Attitudes and motivational factors 
specifically relating to hypnosis. This group 
refers to factors arising from the subjects’ 
attitudes and motives, persistent but poten- 
tially modifiable, which specifically relate to 
being hypnotized—that is, conscious and non- 
conscious attitudes toward hypnosis, precon- 
ceptions, fears, motives, situational and inter- 
personal considerations directly relevant to 
entering hypnosis under the given conditions, 
These concepts were measured by three tests: 
Card 12M of the Thematic Apperception 
Test (Murray, 1943), Traits Regarding Hyp- 
nosis Inventory, and Background Index on 
Hypnosis, It was predicted that these tests 
would correlate positively with the criterion 
of hypnotizability. 

TIT. Personality attributes. This group re- 
fers to common paper-and-pencil measures of 
stable and enduring personality attributes— 
for example, measures of hysteria, submis- 
siveness, neuroticism, extraversion, social ad- 


TABLE 1 


TABULATIONS OF THE SUBJECTS CLASSIFIED INTO 
EACH OF THE Four CATEGORIES OF 
HYPNOTIZABILITY 





Hypnotizability ratings 


Less 

















; Me- 

then Light | gin | Deep | Total 

Percentage 28 24 16 32 100 
Frequency 7 6 4 8 25 


Had prior evalu- 6 4 1 8 19 
ations 
New subjects 1 2 3 0 6 





justment, impunitiveness, etc, These concepts 
were measured by five tests: Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPT; 
Hathaway & McKinley, 1951), Minnesota 
Personality Scale (MPS; Darley & Mc- 
Namara, 1941), Rosenzweig (1938) Picture- 
Frustration (P-F) Study, Puzzles “Repres- 
sion” Test (Rosenzweig & Sarason, 1942), 
and Acquiescence Tendency (Couch & Ken- 
iston, 1960). It was predicted that these tests 
would mot appreciably correlate with the 
criterion of hypnotizability. 

IV. Subsidiary criteria of hypnotic per- 
formance. This group refers to measures of 
hypnotic performance other than the specific 
criterion of hypnotizability used in this inves- 
tigation. These measures were secured by two 
tests. Subjective Estimates of Percentage 
Depth and the Stanford Hypnotic Suscepti- 
bility Scale (SHSS), Forms A and B 
(Weitzenhoffer & Hilgard, 1959). It was pre- 
dicted that these tests would correlate posi- 
tively with the criterion of hypnotizability, 
but they were not intended to be considered 
as independent predictor variables. 

V. Miscellaneous. This group includes a 
number of tests: Postural Sway Test (Ey- 
senck & Furneaux, 1945), Heat Illusion Test 
(Eysenck & Furneaux, 1945), Vividness of 
Mental Imagery Questionnaire, and the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Form 
II (Wechsler, 1946). In addition, the sub- 
jects’ sex also was used as a variable. It was 
predicted that postural sway, heat illusion, 
and mental imagery would correlate positively 
with the criterion of hypnotizability, but that 
intelligence and sex would not correlate. 
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TABLE 2 
OrpER OF TEST ADMINISTRATION 





. Vividness of Mental Imagery Questionnaire 

. Personal Experiences Questionnaire—Long Form 
Card 12M of the Thematic Apperception Test 
. Personal Experiences Questionnaire—Short Form 
Postural Sway Test (I) 

Heat Illusion Test (1) 

. Traits Regarding Hypnosis Inventory (1) 

. Rosenzweig P-F Study 

. Background Index on Hypnosis 

10. SHSS, Form A 

11. Hypnotic training and evaluation sessions 

12. MPS 

13, MMPI 

14, Puzzles “Repression” Test 

15. Postural Sway Test (II) 

16. Heat Illusion Test (IT) 

17, Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Form IT 
18. Traits Regarding Hypnosis Inventory (II) 

19, SHSS, Form B 

20. Over-All Agreement Score 

21. Subjective Estimates of Percentage Depth 
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OrDER OF TEST ADMINISTRATION 


Order of test administration is presented in Table 
2. A few of the tests were repeated twice. Subjects 
were run individually through the sequence of test- 
ing in 3 days to 2 months, as their schedules per- 
mitted. The average was about 3 weeks. The time 
required for the subjects to complete the testing 
varied between 12-20 hours. The average was about 
16 hours, 


Description of Tests 


The tests included in the study are described 
below.® 

Propensity for unusual subjective hypnotic-like 
experiences. Personal Experiences Questionnaires: A 
relationship has been demonstrated between hypnotic 
performance and life-history reports on naturally 
occurring hypnotic-like experiences (Shor, 1960; 
Shor, Orne, & O’Connell, 1962). A number of in- 
vestigators have incorporated these materials into 
their own prediction studies. With one exception 
(Barber & Calverley, 1965) results have been favor- 
able (As & Lauer, 1962; As, O’Hara, & Munger, 
1962; Evans & Thorn, 1964; London, Cooper, & 
Johnson, 1962; Thorn, 1960).* 


3 Specimen forms and scoring instructions of new 
tests have been deposited with the American Docu- 
mentation Institute. Order Document No. 8607 from 
ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplication 
Service, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
20540. Remit in advance $3.00 for microfilm or $8.75 
for photocopies and make checks payable to: Chief, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 

4This natural occurrence approach has parallels 
in earlier studies. See Barry, MacKinnon, and Mur- 
ray (1931), Sutcliffe (1958), White (1937b), and 
Williams (1952). 


Three varieties of Personal Experiences Question- 
naires were used in the present study. 

1, Personal Experiences Questionnaire—Long Form 
(PEQ-L): A 149-item paper-and-pencil self-report 
questionnaire was developed to elicit reports on a 
wide variety of hypnotic-like experiences occurring 
naturally in the normal course of living, independent 
of the use of special techniques, such as hypnosis, 
sensory-deprivation, drugs, etc. Two scoring systems 
were used: frequency—how often the subjects have 
had the experience described, and intensity—how 
vivid and profound was a subject’s single most in- 
tense experience of it. Relevant quantitative scales 
were provided. (Also discussed in Shor et al., 1962.) 

2. Imaginary playmates: At the end of the PEQ-L 
were appended a number of questions inquiring 
about the existence and apparent reality of imagi- 
nary playmates during childhood. These questions 
were scored as a separate unit. 

3. Personal Experiences © Questionnaire—Short 
Form: In a prior publication normative data were 
presented on 44 items selected from the PEQ-L 
(Shor, 1960). The scoring system was based on 
simple occurrence, that is, subjects replied only on 
whether they had ever had the experiences described. 

Attitudes and motivational factors specifically re- 
lating to hypnosis, Card 12M of the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test (TAT): Four cards were selected 
from the TAT and administered with the standard 
modification for written responses. 

In order of administration, the four cards were: 
boy with violin, 1; two men standing, 7BM; man 
and reclining figure, 12M; and men reclining, 9BM. 
The third card in this set, 12M, has often been 
interpreted as depicting hypnosis, and it was taken 
as the “hypnosis” card which White (1937a) and 
later Sarason and Rosenzweig (1942) found elicited 
attitudes toward hypnosis which correlated with 
hypnotizability.5 A number of other investigators 
have also used Card 12M in their hypnosis research 
(Levitt, Lubin, & Brady, 1962; Levitt, Lubin, & 
Zuckerman, 1959; Schneck, 1951; Secter, 1961b; 
Ventur, Kransdorff, & Kline, 1956). 

Transcripts of the Card 12M protocols were coded 
and randomized. Four judges independently rated 
the protocols for estimates of hypnotizability, with- 
out instruction or restrictions as to the criteria of 
judgment to be applied.¢ 

Traits Regarding Hypnosis Inventory: A paper- 
and-pencil inventory was designed to elicit attitudes 


5]t was discovered too late that the original 
“hypnosis” card was not Card 12M. The original 
drawing, lost sight of during the early years of the 
TAT’s standardization, was very similar in scenic 
content to the present Card 12M, but it had more 
hypnotic quality. A copy of the original card has 
since been secured from H. A. Murray. 

6 Two other scoring methods had been planned: 
the criteria which White’s judges appeared to have 
used and Sarason and Rosenzweig’s system. Both 
methods proved inapplicable to the present Card 
12M data. 
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toward hypnosis by means of a brief adjective check 
list. The objective was to develop a device yielding 
information comparable in principle with White’s 
use of the “hypnosis” TAT card. The inventory was 
designed to preserve some of the features of a 
projective device but with objective scoring. The 
inventory had two parts. The first inquired about 
traits presumed to characterize a good hypnotic sub- 
ject; the second inquired about traits presumed to 
characterize a good hypnotist. Scoring was the sum 
of favorable, plus not unfavorable responses. 

Background Index on Hypnosis: A paper-and- 
pencil questionnaire was designed to inquire about 
the subjects’ knowledge, attitudes, and impressions 
about hypnosis. The questionnaire was composed of 
a number of separate sections,” 

1. Impressions of Percentage Pleasantness: Subjects 
were first required to describe their prior experiences 
as hypnotic subjects, their observations and reading 
about hypnosis, etc. They were then asked to esti- 
mate from all of their sources of factual information 
what percentage of the time the typical subject in 
hypnosis seemed to be enjoying himself and what 
percentage of the time hypnosis seemed unpleasant 
to him. 

2. Circumstances of Agreeing to Participate in 
Hypnosis: Subjects were asked to describe the cir- 
cumstances under which they would volunteer to 
participate in hypnosis, Seven specific situations were 
cited covering a wide range of circumstances; for 
example, medical research, a fraternity party, etc. 
Scoring was based on the sum of agreements to 
participate. 

3. The Effects of Conditions on Initial Induction: 
A check list was provided in which subjects were 
asked to classify a series of 73 items in terms of 
how they felt specific circumstances would effect 
initial hypnotic induction. Typical items were “being 
comfortable,” “a close friend of your choice watch- 
ing,” “just having failed an examination,” etc. A 
5-point scale was provided: (a) necessary to induce 
hypnosis, (b) favorable in inducing hypnosis, (c) 
neutral or uncertain, (d) unfavorable in inducing 
hypnosis, and (e) prevents hypnosis. Scoring was 
based on the number of extreme responses (sum- 
mation a+ e). 

4, Conceptions of Hypnotic Depth: A 30-item 
check list was provided for subjects to classify their 
impressions of the depth of hypnosis required to first 
produce a series of described phenomena. Typical 
items were: “the inability to open the eyelids when 
challenged to do so,” “the feeling of not wanting to 
resist the hypnotist’s suggestions,” “feeling as if 
your body were drifting through space,” and so 
forth. Eight of the items were grossly farfetched; 
for example, “the ability to accurately predict the 
future by going forward in time.” A 5-point scale 
was provided: (¢) waking state, (b) light hypnosis, 


7 For related approaches on measuring attitudes see 
Brightbill and Zamansky (1963), London et al, 
(1962), Melei and Hilgard (1964), and Rosenhan 
and Tomkins (1964). 


(c) medium hypnosis, (d) deep hypnosis, and (e) 
does not happen. 

A scoring stencil was designed to yield three sepa- 
rate scores which may be briefly characterized as 
follows: extent of “magical” notions, extent of 
“skepticism,” and extent of agreement with the opin- 
ions of recognized authorities on hypnosis. 

Personality attributes. The MMPI and the MPS: 
The MMPI is a paper-and-pencil self-report per- 
sonality inventory of 550 items providing measures 
of nine basic psychiatric scales as well as many 
derived scales. The MPS is a paper-and-pencil self- 
report personality inventory of 218 items providing 
five measures of individual and social adjustment. 
Unlike the MMPI, originally standardized to diag- 
nose common psychiatric classifications, the MPS 
has been standardized to be applicable to the fea- 
tures of personality adjustment most relevant to the 
general college population. 

Although it was not feasible to include every per- 
sonality inventory related to hypnotizability by one 
or another investigator, it was believed that the 
MMPI and the MPS together would be representa~ 
tive of most measures available through this type of 
paper-and-pencil instrument.® 

Rosenzweig P-F Study and Puzzles “Repression” 
Test: In 1938 Rosenzweig hypothesized that hyp- 
notizability was positively associated with repres~ 
sion as a preferred mechanism of defense and with 
impunitiveness as a characteristic type of immediate 
reaction to frustration. Evidence for this hypothesis 
was later reported (Rosenzweig & Sarason, 1942), in 
which impunitiveness was measured with the Rosen- 
zweig P-F Study (a paper-and-pencil inventory) and 
repression was measured by amount of negative 
Zeigarnik effect under anxiety-provoking circum~ 
stances, In the repression test a set of 6-8 piece jig- 
saw puzzles was administered under the guise of an 
intelligence test in such a way that the subjects could 
successfully complete only half of the puzzles.®9 A 


8See in this regard Barber (1956); Barber and 
Calverley (1964, in press); Barry et al. (1931); 
Cooper and Dana (1964); Das (1964); Faw and 
Wilcox (1958); Friedlander and Sarbin (1938); Hil- 
gard and Lauer (1962); Lang and Lazovik (1962); 
Levitt, Brady, and Lubin (1963); Messer, Hinckley, 
and Mosier (1938); Moore (1961); Sarbin (1950); 
Schulman and London (1963); Secter (1961a); 
Thorn (1960); Weitzenhoffer and Weitzenhoffer 
(1958); White (1930); White (1937b, 1941); Wilcox 
and Faw (1959). A number of investigators have re- 
lated Rorschach test personality variables to hyp- 
notizability: Bergmann, Graham, and Levitt (1947); 
Brenman and Reichard (1943); Levine, Grassi, and 
Gerson (1943); Sarbin (1939); Sarbin and Madow 
(1942) ; and Schafer (1947). 

® An intensive search failed to locate Rosenzweig 
and Sarason’s original set of puzzles. New materials 
were thus compiled and carefully pretested. Care was 
taken to preserve and enhance the features of the 
test which Rosenzweig and Sarason had considered 
important, such as making the test appear to be 
a commercially available intelligence test. 
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greater percentage of recall of successfully completed 
items was taken as the index of repression. The re- 
pression study has been replicated, however, with 
null findings, (See Eysenck, 1947; Petrie, 1948. On 
Impunitiveness, see Willey, 1951.) 

Impunitiveness and repression scores were com- 
puted by the methods described by Rosenzweig and 
Sarason. Because it seemed that the computation of 
the impunitiveness score had a considerable non- 
objective component, all protocols were coded and 
scored blindly by three judges. Average interrater 
reliability was .78. The scores of the judges were 
then averaged. 

Acquiescence Tendency: Agreeing Response Set 
has been defined as the general tendency to agree 
with psychological test items regardless of their 
content. A number of investigators have hypothe- 
sized that this general tendency is a manifestation of 
a relatively stable personality characteristic to ac- 
quiesce to authority (Couch & Keniston, 1960). 
Theorists often have supposed that highly hypnotiz- 
able individuals possess this attribute. Two measures 
of acquiescence tendency (agreeing response set) 
were included in this study: Over-all Agreement 
Score (OAS; Couch & Keniston, 1960), and the 
summation of responses marked true on the MMPI. 

Subsidiary criteria of hypnotic performance. Sub- 
jective Estimates of Percentage Depth: During an 
interview conducted by one of the investigators 
(RES) at the end of the battery of testing, sub- 
jects were asked to estimate how deeply they had 
been hypnotized in the hypnotic training sessions in 
terms of their own, unaided understandings of the 
deepest hypnosis. A specific, percentage rating scale 
was provided, a variant of procedures used by 
earlier investigators who had reported on subjective 
estimates of depth (Barry et al., 1931; Hatfield, 
1961; Israeli, 1953; LeCron, 1953; White, 1930). 

SHSS: The SHSS was administered twice to each 
subject by one of the investigators (DNO’C). Form 
A of the scale was always administered first, before 
the hypnotic training and evaluation sessions; Form 
B was always administered second, after the training 
sessions, 

Miscellaneous, Postural Sway Test and Heat Illu- 
sion Test: Eysenck (1947), Eysenck and Furneaux 
(1945), and Furneaux (1946, 1956), using hospital 
patient populations, reported multiple correlations 
between hypnotizability and the Postural Sway Test 
and the Heat Illusion Test of .96 and .92. The cor- 
relation between hypnotizability and the Postural 
Sway Test alone was reported as .73 and .64. The 
correlation between hypnotizability and the Heat 
Illusion Test alone, was reported as .51 and .59. 

The Postural Sway Test, standardized by Hull 
(1933), measures the amount of bodily sway in re- 
sponse to so-called waking suggestions during a speci- 
fied time period. 

The Heat Illusion Test was described as early as 
1893 by Scripture. The subject is asked to hold an 
electrical resistor which is slowly heated as he turns 
a calibrated knob. The subject is then asked to re- 
port when he first begins to feel heat. The indicator 


is then turned back to 0, and the procedure repeated. 
The second time, however, the current has been 
secretly turned off. 

The procedures for administering and scoring 
these two tests as described by Eysenck were repli- 
cated closely. Eysenck’s original recording of sway- 
ing suggestions was secured from Star Sound Re- 
cording Studios, Cavendish Square, London, and 
used throughout. Wording of other procedures was 
kept identical, The only known modification was 
that a silent time-delay hidden switch was built into 
the Heat Illusion apparatus rather than a manual 
hidden switch. 

The Heat Illusion Test was concealed among a 
series of five other “Perceptual and Physiological 
Tests,” which were not scored. The Postural Sway 
Test was administered at the end of the series, 

It had been the informal experience of the investi- 
gators that the Postural Sway Test and other simi- 
lar measures discriminated moderately well between 
those subjects who later respond positively to at 
least the easiest hypnotic suggestions and those sub- 
jects who later showed even fewer or no hypnotic 
responses at all. The investigators had never found 
such tests more than weak predictors, however, of 
ultimate hypnotic performance. Similarly, our im- 
pression was that the Heat Illusion Test had only 
a slight to moderate predictive value. Thus, it was 
predicted that the Postural Sway and Heat Illusion 
tests would correlate with hypnotizability, but that 
the multiple prediction would not be very high. 

Vividness of Mental Imagery Questionnaire: A 
paper-and-pencil questionnaire of 15 items was de- 
signed to inquire about the vividness of the mental 
imagery which the subjects report having generally 
available in the usual waking state. Subjects were 
asked to rate on a 7-point scale the clarity and 
vividness of their waking imagery in various sensory 
modalities. The questionnaire was a variation of 
Betts’ (1909) Imagery Questionnaire, which Sutcliffe 
(1958) had found differentiated his somnambules 
from nonsomnambules. McBain (1954) also had 
found a relationship between imagery and hypotiz- 
ability. The new questionnaire was evolved to pro- 
vide simpler items, more in keeping with the type of 
imagined experiences often required of hypnotic 
subjects, 

It was predicted that vividness of imagery would 
correlate with hypnotizability, but it was felt that the 


TABLE 3 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES QUESTIONNAIRES (PEQ) 


Hypnotizability 


PEQ-Long Form: Frequency AS 
PEQ-Long Form: Intensity 36% 
Imaginary playmates: Coded rating on 

their apparent reality 43% 
PEQ-Short Form: Simple occurrence 6% 


yD = 10, 
ED = 05. 
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correlation might be artifactual. Shor (1962) has 
theorized that individuals with more vivid waking 
imagery have an uncontrolled advantage in the 
performance of those hypnotic phenomena involv- 
ing imagery, particularly in hallucinations, The crux 
of hypnotic fantasy, in Shor’s theoretical view, is 
not the vividness of the mental imagery as such 
but rather how completely the subjects believe in 
the reality of the hypnotic fantasy at the moment of 
the experience. The view is that even relatively 
shoddy imagery may appear phenomenally real to 
the subject at the moment of the experience provided 
his usual waking standards of comparisons have 
sufficiently faded. 

Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Form II: 
The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Form II, 
was individually administered to the subjects by a 
trained research assistant, A number of investigators 
have reported positive correlations of intelligence 
with hypnotizability (Barry et al., 1931; Curtis, 
1943; Davis & Husband, 1931; Friedlander & Sarbin, 
1938; Hull, 1933; White, 1930). 

Sex: Sex differences in hypnotizability favoring 
females have occasionally been reported (Davis & 
Husband, 1931; Friedlander & Sarbin, 1938; Hil- 
gard, Weitzenhoffer, & Gough, 1958; London et al. 
1962). 


RESULTS 


Correlations are reported for each predictor 
variable against the criterion of hypotizabil- 
ity. As pertinent, other correlations are also 
presented, Since directions of relationship 
often were predicted it seemed valuable also 
to report the .10 level.?° 


Propensity for Unusual Subjective Hypnotic- 
like Experiences 


Personal Experiences Questionnaires. Cor- 
relations between hypnotizability and the per- 
sonal experiences measures are presented in 
Table 3. Response consistency and internal 
consistency reliabilities of the Personal Ex- 
periences Questionnaires have already been 
reported as very high (.90 to .96, p = .01, in 
Shor, 1960, and Shor et al., 1962).1+ 


10In a very few instances of missing data sta- 
tistical significance was determined on the reduced 
sample size. 

11JIn addition, London et al. (1962) found test- 
retest reliability of the PEQ-Short Form over a 
3-week interval to be .94, p= .01. As’ Experiences 
Inventory incorporated the instructions plus 18 items 
from the PEQ-Short Form along with 42 items de- 
vised independently; very high stability in answer 
percentages across samples were demonstrated for 
the common items (As et al., 1962). 


TABLE 4 
TRAITS REGARDING Hypnosis INVENTORY 


Hypnotiz- Internal 
ability consistency 
First administration 
Good hypnotic subject LHe 82% 
Good hypnotist .00 684% 
Combined score o7# 84 
Second administration 
Good hypnotic subject 684% TL 
Good hypnotist BY iil 617% 
Combined score 691% «79 





Attitudes and Motivational Factors Specifi- 
cally Relating io Hypnosis 


Card 12M of the TAT. Correlations be- 
tween hypnotizability and the four judges’ 
blind ratings were .23; .68, p = .01; .13 and 
.44, p= .05. The correlation with the sum- 
mation ranks of the judges’ ratings was .58, 
p= 01. 

Traits Regarding Hypnosis Inventory. Cor- 
relations between hypnotizability and the 
two administrations of the inventory and in- 
ternal consistency reliabilities (split-halves, 
Spearman-Brown) are presented in Table 4. 

Background Index on Hypnosis, Correla- 
tions between hypnotizability and the index 
are presented in Table 5. Only one of the six 
comparisons achieved significance.!? 


12Jt became apparent even before the data were 
fully gathered that the background index had a seri- 
ous defect in test construction. The approach used 
was to elicit attitudes toward hypnosis by phras- 
ing questions in the factual format of college exami- 
nations, The subjects’ replies, however, so strongly 
tended to reflect the enlightened skepticism of the 


TABLE 5 
Backcrounp INDEX ON Hypnosis 


Hypnotizability 


Impressions of percentage of pleasant- 15 
ness 

Sum of agreements to participate 24 

Conditions of initial induction: Sum of 17 
extreme responses 

Extent of “magical” notions .23 

Extent of “skepticism” — .36* 

Extent of agreement with the opinions 25 


of recognized authorities on hypnosis 


*p = 10. 
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TABLE 6 
Minnesota Murtresasic PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


Hypnotizability 





Hypochondriasis .08 
Depression 04 
Conversion Hysteria 16 
Psychopathic Deviate 18 
Correction 20 
Masculinity-Femininity —.27 
Paranoia .22 
Psychasthenia —.20 
Schizophrenia —.08 
Hypomania —.17 
Social Introversion —.24 
Cannot Say score —.14 
Lie ARi* 
Validity 04 
Sum basic clinical scales —.09 
Welsh’s First Factor —.10 
Welsh’s Second Factor 15 
Ego Strength —.02 
Dependency —.15 
Dominance 29 
Responsibility 32 
Prejudice —.10 
Social Status —.17 
Role Playing .08 
Control —.23 
Summation True —.29 
Taylor’s Manifest Anxiety —.05 


> = 05. 


Personality Attributes 


MMPI, Correlations with hypnotizability 
are presented in Table 6. Out of 27 basic and 
derivative scales only the correlation with the 
Lie scale was statistically significant. Except 
for Responsibility, none other had a coeffi- 
cient larger than .30, By any standards of 
multiple probabilities findings in the table 
were null,18 

MPS. Correlations with hypnotizability are 
presented in Table 7; all were negligible. 

Rosenzweig P-F Study and Puzzles “Re- 
pression” Test, The correlations between hyp- 





college students’ subculture that personal attitudes 
seemed neglected. See London (1961) for a similar 
observation. 

18 Furneaux and Gibson (1961) and Das (1964) 
have reported negative correlations between hypno- 
tizability and the Lie scale of the Maudsley Person- 
ality Inventory. The measurement operations of the 
two scales are not similar, however. For other 
investigations on hypnotizability with the Maudsley 
Personality Inventory see Cooper and Dana (1964), 
Evans (1963), Furneaux (1961), Hilgard and Bentler 
(1963), Lang and Lazovik (1962), and Thorn 
(1960). 


notizability and the two triadic hypothesis 
variables were negligible (with impunitive- 
ness, .27; with “repression,” — .18). The 
correlation of the two predictors was .20. 

Acquiescence Tendency. Correlations be- 
tween hypnotizability and the two measures 
of acquiescence tendency (agreeing response 
set) were both — .27, The correlation between 
the two acquiescence measures was .62, p = 
01, 


Subsidiary Criteria of Hypnotic Performance 


Subjective Estimates of Percentage Depth. 
The correlation between hypnotizability and 
the percentage estimates was .74, p = .O1. 

SHSS. The correlation between hypnotiz- 
ability and Form A of the SHSS was .75, 
= .01; the correlation with Form B was .93, 
p= .01. This increase is statistically signifi- 
cant (p < .005). It will be recalled that Form 
A was administered before the hypnotic 
training sessions; Form B was administered 
after their completion. When administered 
under comparable conditions, Forms A and 
B have been shown to be normative equiva- 
lents (Hilgard, Weitzenhoffer, Landes, & 
Moore, 1961; Weitzenhoffer & Hilgard, 1959). 


Miscellaneous 


Postural Sway Test and Heat Illusion Test. 
The correlations between hypnotizability and 
the two administrations of the Postural Sway 
Test were 32 and .37, respectively, p = .10; 
were .36, = 10, and .02, for the Heat Illu- 
sion Test; and were .47, p= .05, and .38, p 
= .10, for the multiple predictors, Intercor- 
relations of the two predictors were .03 for 
the first administration and — .08 for the 
second administration, The test-retest reli- 
ability of the Postural Sway Test was .84, p 


TABLE 7 
MINNESOTA PERSONALITY SCALE 


Hypnotizability 


I, Morale —.09 
IL. Social Adjustment 17 
III. Family Relations .08 
IV. Emotionality — .08 
V. Economic Conservatism —.11 
Total scores (I-V) 04 
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TABLE 8 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF RESULTS ON HYPOTHESES 


Classes and tests 


I, Propensity for unusual subjective “hypnotic-like” 
experiences . ; 
Personal Experiences Questionnaires 


II, Attitudes and motivational factors specifically relating to 


hypnosis 
Card 12M of the TAT 
Traits Regarding Hypnosis Inventory 
Background Index on Hypnosis 
III. Personality attributes 
MMPI 
MPS 
Rosenzweig P-F Study 
Puzzles “Repression” Test 
Acquiescence Tendency 
IV. Subsidiary criteria of hypnotic performance 
Subjective Estimates of Percentage Depth 
SHSS, Forms A and B 
V. Miscellaneous 
Postural Sway Test 
Heat Illusion Test 
Vividness of Mental Imagery Questionnaire 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Form IT 
Sex (females as higher) 


Directions 
relationships Observed Tendency 
ie ge strength of to 
Pre- | op- relationships hypotheses 
dicted|served 
+ | + | Low to moderate Confirm 
+ | + | Negligible to moderate | Confirm 
+ | + | Low to moderate Confirm 
+ | O | Generally negligible | Reject 
0 0 | Generally negligible Confirm 
0 O | Negligible Confirm 
0 0 | Negligible Confirm 
0 O | Negligible Confirm 
0 0 | Negligible Confirm 
+ | + | High Not apply 
+ | + | High to very high Not apply 
+ | + | Low Confirm 
+ | + | Negligible to low Confirm 
+ | + | Moderate Confirm 
0 — | Moderate Reject 
0 + | Moderate Reject 


Note.—Directions: +- = positive, — = negative, 0 = negligible. 


= .01, of the Heat Illusion Test, 58, p= 
01,14 

Vividness of Mental Imagery Questionnaire 
(VMI). The correlation between hypnotiz- 
ability and the VMI was .56, = .01. In- 
ternal consistency reliability (odd-even, 
Spearman-Brown) for the VMI was .91, p= 
.01, for the first administration and .93, p = 
.01, for the second. 

Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Form 
II, The correlation between hypnotizability 
and intelligence was — .50, p = .05, 

Sex, The correlation (point biserial) be- 
tween hypnotizability and sex was 46, p= 
.05, with females the more hypnotizable. 


SuMMARY OF RESULTS ON HyPOTHESES 


A general summary is given in Table 8 
comparing results with the initial hypotheses 
under test, Tests are arranged and classified 
in rows, The predicted and actually observed 
directions of relationships are noted in the 
second and third columns of the table, Ob- 

14 Minor alterations in procedure may improve the 


Heat Illusion Test’s reliability and consequently its 
predictive power (Furneaux, 1964). 


served strengths of the relationships are de- 
scribed verbally in the fourth column.’® Indi- 
cated in the final column is whether the find- 
ings tend to confirm or reject the initial hy- 
potheses, 

Most of the hypotheses were supported. 
The Background Index was the only unsuc- 
cessful prediction of a positive relationship. 
Regarding predictions of negligible relation- 
ships, two unexpected significant correlations 
with hypnotizability were discovered, intelli- 
gence and sex.'® It should be noted that con- 
trary to previous findings, the observed rela- 
tionship between intelligence and hypnotiz- 
ability was negative in direction. 

Except for the Subsidiary Criteria of Hyp- 
notic Performance (which were not distinct 
predictor variables) positive correlations 

15 These descriptions are based on the convention 
of general verbal nomenclature for correlations sug- 
gested by Guilford (1956, p. 145): .00-.20 slight, 
.20-.40 low, 40-.70 moderate, .70-.90 high, .90-1.00 
very high. Insignificant correlations are considered 
negligible. 

16 Tt could be argued that a third unexpected sig- 


nificant correlation was found for the Lie scale of 
the MMPI, 
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TABLE 9 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF HYPNOTIZABILITY AND THE Five ComposiTE PREDICTOR VARIABLES 


Hypnotizability 
I, Personal Experiences Questionnaires—Long Form 
(sum of ranks of both scores) 
II. Card 12M of the TAT (sum of ranks of judges’ 
ratings) 
Ill, Traits regarding hypnosis inventory (sum of totals) 
IV. Postural Sway Test (sum of totals) 
V. Heat Illusion Test (sum of totals) 





*p = 10. 
KD = .05, 
HE D = ,01. 


with hypnotizability had been predicted for 
seven types of test, These seven were: Per- 
sonal Experiences Questionnaires, Card 12M 
of the TAT, Traits Regarding Hypnosis In- 
ventory, Background Index on Hypnosis, 


Vv IV III II I 
Heat Sway Traits Card 12M PEQ 
25 42%* SORE 5B AQ 
—.12 38* 33 17 
25 27 18 
ADE .06 
—.26 


Postural Sway Test, Heat Illusion Test, and 
Vividness of Mental Imagery Questionnaire. 

To provide a convenient summary index, a 
multiple correlation has been computed be- 
tween hypnotizability and five of these 


Five Composite Predictors and Average Composite 
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seven?’ The matrix is presented in Table 9. 
For stable scores, composites were used, as in- 
dicated in the table, The hypnotizability cri- 
terion had already previously been computed 
as a composite of both examiner’s and ob- 
server’s final performance ratings. The mul- 
tiple correlation is .77, p = .01.18 

By transforming all composite scores into 
the same unitage (Anderson & Barnhart, 
1959), a profile chart has been constructed to 
describe these relationships further. Mean 
composite T scores are presented in Figure 1 
for each of the four categories of hypnotiz- 
ability. Averages of T score means are also 
presented. There are only a few minor incon- 
sistencies between hypnotizability and the 
relative magnitudes of the 7 score means. 
These inconsistencies are eliminated in the 
final averages. 


Discussion 


The hypotheses tested were generally sup- 
ported as evidenced by the significance level 
of the separate correlations and the summary 
of results, Findings confirmed that hypnotiz- 
ability could be predicted from a general 
propensity for unusual subjective hypnotic- 
like experiences, from attitudes and motiva- 
tional factors specifically relating to hypnosis, 
and from postural sway, heat illusion, and 
vividness of mental imagery. In addition, the 
hypothesis was supported that there would be 
only negligible relationships between hypno- 
tizability and the measures of personality 
usually employed. It is concluded that the 
investigators’ impressions about correlates of 
hypnotizability were generally confirmed with 
the two exceptions of intelligence and sex. 


17 The Background Index on Hypnosis was ex- 
cluded from this comparison because it was unsuc- 
cessful. The successful Vividness of Mental Imagery 
Questionnaire was excluded because the investigators 
had suspected that the relationship might be arti- 
factual. 

18 The multiple correlation was computed stepwise, 
entering the five compositors in order of their predic- 
tiveness, As noted, the best predictor, the Traits 
Inventory, correlated .58 with criterion. Adding Card 
12M TAT to the predictor yielded a multiple cor- 
relation of .70, Entering the PEQ further inflated 
the value to .77. The remaining two predictors, 
Postural Sway and Heat Illusion, raised the co- 
efficient only in the third decimal place. 


It should be emphasized that the magni- 
tudes of the reported correlations must be in- 
terpreted in the light of the special popula- 
tion sampled and the small sample size. The 
study was conceived to test specific hypoth- 
eses about correlations between hypnotizabil- 
ity and other parameters in a salient popula- 
tion. Because the hypotheses being tested refer 
to correlates of hypnotizability and because 
coefficients of correlation are often descrip- 
tively useful as rough guides in further evalu- 
ations, the study was carried out in correla- 
tional form. It would be misleading, however, 
to take the results at face value in simple cor- 
relational terms as if the results were gen- 
eralizable directly to a broader population. 
The extent to which the correlations reported 
here will hold up in other populations remains 
to be established in future work. The special 
population sampled overrepresents the ex- 
tremes of hypnotic responsiveness as com- 
pared with the general population. While sali- 
ent to the hypotheses under test, such a 
sample might be expected to show higher 
correlations than samples drawn from broader 
populations, Moreover, as the sample size is 
small it should be borne in mind that rela- 
tively few cases may be responsible for a 
given finding. 

One of the major differences between this 
study and others reported in the literature is 
the care with which plateau hypnotizability 
was evaluated. This is a time-consuming pro- 
cedure and was largely responsible for the 
limited sample size. However, we feel it is 
indispensible for some purposes. A simple 
and brief procedure for estimating hypnotic 
depth such as the SHSS was found to reflect 
the hypnotizability criterion after subjects 
had been trained to plateau hypnotic per- 
formance quite accurately (.93), but the 
SHSS yielded only a correlation of .75 with 
the hypnotizability criterion when adminis- 
tered prior to the achievement of plateau, and 
even this correlation is probably spuriously 
high due to the fact that most of the subjects 
already had had a great deal of exposure to 
hypnotic training prior to entering the study. 
Thus, while measures such as the SHSS are 
very useful and may accurately reflect hypno- 
tizability after training, it is dubious whether 
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reliance should be placed on such brief esti- 
mates without extensive hypnotic training to 
plateau hypnotizability if one is attempting 
to assess correlates of established hypnotiz- 
ability rather than of just initial hypnotic 
performance. 

The general confirmation of our predictions 
under the specified conditions is, however, 
only a first step into elucidating the functional 
dependencies underlying the observed corre- 
lations, As was noted earlier, we were con- 
cerned with the extent to which the resulting 
correlations were a function of hypnotizabil- 
ity as a trait as opposed to the extent to which 
they were determined by the demand charac- 
teristics of the experimental situation. We 
wondered whether our own initial hypotheses 
and the subjects’ perception of these hy- 
potheses might not have set into motion in- 
teracting expectancies and other situational 
inferences, subtly altering the pattern of cor- 
relations in the direction of confirming the 
initial predictions. To what extent did postural 
sway predict hypnotizability in the study be- 
cause of an inherent, intrinsic relationship or 
to what extent did postural sway predict hyp- 
notizability because both the experimenter 
and the subjects shared the belief that it 
would predict it? 

Tt should be emphasized that attitude meas- 
ures were taken after most of the subjects 
had had considerable exposure to hypnotic 
training. It has been noted in some studies 
(e.g., Melei & Hilgard, 1964) that attitudes 
may be influenced by successful or unsuccess- 
ful hypnotic experience, 

The hypothesis that demand characteristics, 
experimenter bias, order effects, and situa- 
tional factors may confound the observation 
of reliable correlates of hypnotizability pro- 
vides a useful context for future empirical 
work and may help explain the conflicting 
results of earlier studies, Certainly the rela- 
tive lack of success noted in the literature in 
identifying reliable correlates of hypnotiz- 
ability is in striking contrast to the relative 
ease with which hypnotic performance may 
be assessed using a work sample, Eventually 
we may learn to identify and isolate the con- 
founding factors by studying how correlates 
of hypnotizability are affected or remain in- 


varient under differing experimental condi- 
tions. In the present study the investigators’ 
hypotheses were tested under conditions 
closely resembling those in which they were 
derived by the investigators, We have been 
careful to specify the conditions and the hy- 
potheses, Further studies will attempt to 
evaluate the extent to which these hypotheses 
hold under other conditions and with differing 
sets of expectancies by both experimenter and 
subjects. 
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